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Opponents of censorship are sometimes diffident of taking on hard cases. 
They shouldn't be. Any defense of free expression worth its salt should be able 
to respond to the severest tests. Perhaps no case presents a greater challenge to 
liberals than web sites that provide instructions for making explosives. The 
traditional arguments for free speech — from truth and democracy —cut no ice 
here: electronic mayhem manuals promote neither truth nor democracy. Nor 
do they have entertainment to recommend them. It is difficult to imagine even 
the most ardent defender of free speech celebrating the easy access to this infor- 
mation that the Internet provides. No liberal can seriously contend that this 
access has made the world a better place. It hasn’t. Liberals then should accept 
the onus. If censorship foes want to defend access to explosive-making sites, 
they need to show that banning would likely be worse than not banning. 

One critic of open access to bomb-making sites is Amitai Etzioni (1997).' 
He suggests that they violate the widely acknowledged clear and present dan- 
ger restriction on free speech (p. 65). Falsely shouting “Fire!” in a crowded the- 
ater should be unprotected not because it guarantees that people will be killed 
but because it creates an intolerable risk of death or serious injury with no out- 
weighing benefits. For the time being I will assume that such a restriction is con- 
sistent with a liberal position on speech and expression, ignoring the lurking 
vagueness of “intolerable.” 
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